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ces of its Asiatic subjects became then a matter for the Governor-
General-in~Council of the Union of South Africa, and the capa-
city of the British Government to influence South African policies
in this regard became nil. But this was not so during most of the
time that Gandhiji was in South Africa.
In developing agriculture and exploiting the mineral resources
of the country, the whites of these Colonies needed labour. They
did not find the Africans steady and dependable as labourers, for
they were content to live on what they obtained from their land,
and most of them were not eager to work for wages. The British
Colonies, therefore, arranged with the British rulers of India to
have Indian labour exported to South Africa under an inden-
ture or contract. The first batch of such labourers entered
South Africa in 1860. When the period of contract was over,
these labourers could return to India, or remain in South
Africa and renew their contract for a further period of five years,
or settle as free citizens on land allotted to them by the Govern-
ment equivalent in value to the cost of their return passage.
These labourers were generally from among the poorest in
India, untrained in hygienic habits and backward in several res-
pects. Very soon in their wake came Indian traders to cater to
their needs. This was the origin of the Indian population in
South Africa.
It was expressly laid down by the Government of India, in
1869, before renewal of contract for further emigration of such
labour, that the labourers should enjoy equality of status after the
period of indenture, and that they should live under the ordinary
law of the land and not be subject to legislative or administrative
discrimination. This was agreed to by the Natal Government
which had asked for such labourers, and further confirmed in
1875 by the British Government in London. Besides, the British
Queen had, in her Proclamation of 1858., guaranteed the same
rights to "the natives of our Indian territories55 as "to all our
other subjects".
The Dutch, however, were all along averse to Indians remain-
ing in South Africa. They desired Asiatic labour (including
Chinese) to be brought in for a stipulated period and repatriated
immediately thereafter. They wanted their Colonies to be exclu-
sively white, with the Africans confined to areas allotted to them.
This was also the desire of the local British, who, like other
European businessmen in South Africa, found Indians formidable
rivals both in agriculture and in trade. The Indian cultivator
introduced new fruits and vegetables and produced them cheaply